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The  Responsibility  to  Prevent 


The  good  news  for  2009  is  that  war  is  becoming 
obsolete.  The  United  States  and  many  of  its  global 
partners  are  developing  other  tools  to  respond  to, 
and  even  prevent,  deadly  conflict. 

Thanks  to  lobbying  by  FCNL  and  other  groups. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  are  open  to  serious 
reinvestment  in  diplomacy,  development,  and 
international  cooperation.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  Gates  has  decried  the 
decline  of  U.S.  "soft  power." 

The  U.S.  public  is  weary  of  war 
and  seeking  new,  effective  ways 
for  building  a  more  peaceful, 
just  world.  The  Obama-Biden 
transition  team  has  already 
signaled  its  support  for  renewing 
U.S.  diplomatic  leadership, 
strengthening  the  State 
Department,  creating  a  reserve 
corps  of  civilian  peacebuilders,  cutting  global 
poverty  in  half,  and  doubling  foreign  aid.  This  is  the 
year  for  change. 

This  window  of  opportunity  for  bipartisan  change 
is  opening  wider,  but  it  could  close  quickly.  Fullcy- 
makers  face  a  long  list  of  daunting  challenges: 
the  global  and  domestic  economic  crises, 
global  warming,  and  ongoing  wars  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  Members  of  Congress  will  be  under 
intense  pressure  to  cut  spending  and  avoid  new 
investments.  It  will  be  a  challenge  to  help  Congress 
see  the  billions  of  dollars  that  could  be  saved  if  the 
United  States  favored  a  preventive  approach  to 
conflict  rather  than  late  military  responses. 

Members  of  Congress  need  to  hear  from  you,  their 
constituents,  that  rebalancing  U.S.  security  should 
be  one  of  their  top  priorities  in  2009.  FCNL  lobbyists 
are  also  taking  that  message  to  Congress  and  to  the 
administration.  In  our  recent  report.  The  Responsi¬ 
bility  to  Prevent,  we  call  on  the  U.S.  government  to 
make  good  on  its  endorsement  of  an  emerging  global 


norm  to  protect  civilians  from  genocide  and  other 
mass  atrocities,  a  norm  known  as  the  "responsibility 
to  protect."  The  United  States  should  fulfill  this 
commitment  by  investing  more  resources  in  keeping 
conflicts  from  turning  deadly  in  the  first  place. 

The  report  and  this  newsletter  are  part  of  our 
ongoing  response  to  the  question,  "If  war  is  not 
the  answer,  what  is?"  By  strengthening  U.S.  contri¬ 
butions  in  three  areas,  diplomacy, 
development,  and  international 
cooperation,  the  United  States  could 
shift  its  foreign  policy  away  from  late 
military  reaction  to  crises  and  toward 
early,  peaceful  prevention.  That  change 
would  save  lives  and  treasure. 

In  this  newsletter  we  review  our 
proposals  for  building  U.S.  capacities 
in  each  of  these  areas,  as  well  as  the 
opportunities  that  Congress  and  the  administration 
will  have  to  advance  them  this  year.  (See  www.fcnl. 
org/  preventwar  for  the  full  report.) 

■  Diplomacy:  Double  the  number  of  well-trained 
and  deployable  State  Department  personnel 
and  strengthen  civilian  crisis  prevention  and 
response  capabilities. 

■  Development:  Strengthen  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  enact  comprehensive 
foreign  aid  reform,  and  reassert  civilian  control 
over  all  foreign  assistance. 

■  International  cooperation.  Rebuild  U.S.-U.N. 
relations,  pay  off  all  U.S.  debt  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  support  U.N.  peacebuilding  and 
prevention  efforts. 

As  the  Obama  administration  and  new  Congress 
take  office,  weTl  need  your  help  to  enact  real  policy 
change  in  Washington.  Read  on  to  find  out  what 
a  new  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  prevent  atrocities  and 
deadly  conflict  might  look  like,  and  how  you  can 
support  FCNL  in  making  that  vision  a  reality.  ■ 
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Apply  Now  for  FCNL  Internships! 

"As  I’ve  been  envisioning  what  kind  of  community  organizer  1  want  to  be.  I'm 
starting  to  think  that  one  thing  I  really  want  to  do  is  give  the  people  1  work 
with  the  tools  to  lobby  their  representatives  that  I've  learned  at  FCNL.'' 

— Christine  Haider,  2008-2009  intern 

FCNL  is  now  accepting  applications  for  its  2009-2010  internship 
program.  Prospective  interns  can  find  more  information  and  a  printable 
application  at  www.fcnl.org/ young/ intem.htm. 

FCNL's  full-time,  paid  internships  run  for  11  months,  beginning  in 
August  or  September.  Candidates  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
equivalent  experience.  Interns  receive  health  care  and  dental  coverage, 
sick  leave  and  vacation  time,  and  a  public  transportation  stipend. 

Interns  serve  as  program  assistants  to  senior  staff,  working  on 
newsletters  and  the  website,  mobilizing  our  constituents,  and 
researching  and  writing  about  such  issues  as  peace,  poverty.  Native 
American  rights,  foreign  policy,  and  nuclear  disarmament.  They  attend 
congressional  hearings  and  coalition  meetings,  write  articles  and  action 
alerts,  and  analyze  legislation. 

Applications  are  due  by  March  10,  2009. 


Thank  You 

Thank  you  for  making  the  work  of  FCNL  possible,  through  your 
financial  contributions  even  in  tough  economic  times. 

Thank  you  for  making  the  work  of  FCNL  effective,  through  your 
grassroots  action. 

Your  support  and  engagement  literally  opens  doors  on  Capitol  Hill 
for  FCNL's  legislative  policy  program. 

To  contribute,  mail  your  check  to  FCNL,  245  Second  Street,  NE, 
Washington,  DC  20002;  or  charge  your  donation  to  your  credit  card 
by  calling  800-630-1330,  ext.  2538;  or  donate  online  securely  by 
going  to  FCNL's  website,  www.fcnl.org,  and  clicking  on  "How  to 
Give." 


Contributions  to  FCNL  support  lobbying  and  are  not  tax 
deductible.  Contributions  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  support 
research  and  educational  activities  and  are  tax  deductible. 


Each  one  of  us  is  an  essential  part  in  keeping  strong  this  witness  to 
truth  and  to  the  exercise  of  love  in  public  life.  ■ 
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Diplomacy:  A  State  Department 
for  the  21st  Century 


The  U.S.  State  Department  faces  a  staffing  crisis 
that  severely  compromises  this  country's  ability  to 
peacefully  prevent  wars.  Last  year,  nearly  a  quarter 
of  all  diplomatic  positions  were  left  vacant  by 
insufficient  funding  and  by  the  increasing  number  of 
civilian  personnel  sent  to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

Many  of  the  embassies  with  the  fewest  civilian 
personnel  are  in  the  countries  that  most  need 
attention,  such  as  Somalia  and  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo  (DRC).  The  DRC  is  the  size 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  site  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  entrenched  conflicts,  but  only  16  people  work 
out  of  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Kinshasa. 

If  U.S.  embassies,  particularly  in  fragile  states,  had 
more  and  better  trained  diplomats,  this  country 
would  have  better  on-the-ground  knowledge  of 
what  is  happening  around  the  world  and  a  greater 
chance  of  addressing  problems  before  they  lead  to 
violence  or  war. 

In  the  DRC,  for  example,  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  do  not  have  enough  civilian  experts 
who  understand  the  culture  and  language  in  the 
eastern  DRC  and  who  can  interact  with  the  local 
population,  assess  potential  threats  to  civilians,  and 
defuse  tensions.  Without  more  civilian  expertise  in 
the  DRC,  U.N.  peacekeepers  are  unable  to  fully  and 
accurately  assess  events  and  prevent  violence. 

The  DRC  is  just  one  example  of  where  the  United 
States  has  neglected  diplomatic  and  civilian 
strategies  for  resolving  deadly  conflict.  For  instance, 
despite  the  Bush  administration's  promise  to 
make  peace  in  Sudan  a  high  priority,  only  one  U.S. 
diplomat  shuttled  in  and  out  by  plane  to  attend  the 
Darfur  peace  talks  in  2006.  Similarly,  only  one  U.S. 
diplomat  is  reportedly  attending  negotiations  to 
resolve  the  deadly  conflict  in  Northern  Uganda. 

As  Diplomacy  Wanes,  Military  Influence 
Grows 

With  diplomacy  starved  and  weakened  by  the  U.S. 
government  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the 
military  has  stepped  in  to  fill  the  gap. 


For  example,  while  four  foreign  service  officers 
monitor  events  in  war-tom  Somalia  from  the 
embassy  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  the  United  States 
maintains  a  flotilla  of  warships  off  the  Somali  coast, 
and  nearly  1,800  troops  in  neighboring  Djibouti. 
When  U.S.  action  is  needed  in  Somalia,  military 
personnel  have  more  resources  to  act,  whether  or 
not  military  action  is  called  for. 

In  many  other  countries  where  the  State  Department 
lacks  adequate  personnel,  the  military  is  the  only 
face  of  the  United  States.  Given  this  imbalance, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  many  foreign  leaders  bypass 
the  U.S.  embassy  and  head  straight  to  the  closest 
military  base  when  looking  for  assistance. 

(continued  on  page  4) 

I  Six  Things  Congress  Can  Do  Now  to 
9  Advance  Diplomacy,  Development, 

I  and  International  Cooperation 

5  1.  Double  the  number  of  State  Department 
I  personnel  over  10  years,  with  an  emphasis 

6  on  increasing  personnel  in  the  developing 

6  world. 

1  2.  Adequately  fund  State  Department  crisis 

X  response  infrastmcture,  such  as  the  Office 
§  of  £he  Coordinator  for  Reconstmction  and 

5  Stabilization. 

f  3.  Raise  development  assistance  as  a  pillar 
X  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  double  poverty- 

5  reducing  aid. 

9  4.  Reassert  civilian  control  over  all  U.S.  foreign 

2  aid  and  development  assistance. 

1  5.  Fully  support  the  United  Nations  by 
o  appropriating  the  full  U.S.  dues  assessment 

■  and  paying  arrears. 

I  6.  Support  the  U.N.  Peacebuilding 
i  Commission  by  providing  $50  million  in 

ft  additional  funding. 
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Diplomacy  (continued  from  page  3) 

This  "militarization"  of  U.S.  foreign  poliq^ 
exacerbates  an  overreliance  on  soldiers  to  address 
global  problems.  In  many  places  around  the  world, 
members  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces  are  engaged 
in  projects  outside  of  their  military  role,  such  as 
building  houses,  digging  wells,  and  representing  the 
United  States  in  political  negotiations.  This  confuses 
the  roles  of  U.S.  civilian  and  military  agencies,  which 
can  endanger  the  lives  of  aid  workers. 

Members  of  the  military  acknowledge  that  this  work 
is  outside  their  expertise  and  that  the  United  States 
needs  to  invest  more  in  diplomacy.  Last  summer. 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  Gates  stated  that  "it  has 
become  clear  that  America's  civilian  institutions  of 
diplomacy  and  development  have  been  chronically 
undermanned  and  underfunded  for  far  too  long 
—  relative  to  what  we  traditionally  spend  on  the 
military  and  more  importantly,  relative  to  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  challenges  our  nation  has  around  the 
world." 

Effectively  addressing  today's  global  problems 
requires  strong  and  effective  civilian  foreign  policy 
tools  and  cooperative  international  engagement. 
Shortchanging  U.S.  diplomacy  cripples  this  country's 
ability  to  deal  with  current  and  future  challenges. 

As  the  New  York  Times  columnist  Nicholas  Kristof 
recently  quipped,  "You  can't  bomb  global  warming." 

Obama  Administration  and  Congress 
Should  Support  Diplomacy 

The  incoming  Obama  administration  and  the  111th 
Congress  can  take  a  number  of  steps  to  strengthen 
U.S.  diplomacy,  allowing  diplomats  to  better  manage 
and  prevent  crises  and  reclaim  U.S.  foreign  policy 
from  the  military. 

Increase  State  Department  personnel  abroad  by  100 
percent  over  10  years.  Such  an  increase,  endorsed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza  Rice,  would  allow 
the  State  Department  to  staff  U.S.  embassies  and 
free  members  of  the  foreign  service  to  further  their 
professional  training.  Incoming  President  Barack 
Obama  said  during  the  campaign  that  his  adminis¬ 
tration  would  increase  the  number  of  U.S.  diplomats. 


Correct  the  imbalance  of  U.S.  diplomatic  personnel 
around  the  world.  Currently  the  United  States  has 
too  many  civilian  employees  in  Europe,  while  in 
areas  with  more  challenging  diplomatic  problems, 
such  as  South  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  East  and 
Central  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  it  has  too  few.  As 
the  civilian  diplomatic  corps  grows,  more  personnel 
should  be  sent  to  areas  of  potential  or  ongoing 
conflict. 

Adequately  fund  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  (S/CRS)  and 
establish  a  Crisis  Prevention  and  Response  Fund. 
The  State  Department's  S/  CRS  office  is  responsible 
for  coordinating  the  U.S.  civilian  effort  to  prevent 
and  respond  to  deadly  conflicts.  Last  fall,  after 
vigorous  lobbying  by  FCNL  and  other  groups. 
Congress  passed  legislation  formally  authorizing 
S/  CRS.  However,  the  State  Department  still  lacks 
adequate  funding  for  the  office  and  for  rapid  conflict- 
response. 

Increase  funding  for  the  Civilian  Response  Corps. 
The  corps  would  be  made  up  of  experts  in  law, 
engineering,  health,  economics,  policing,  agriculture, 
and  other  critical  peacebuilding  skills.  These  teams 
could  strengthen  local  governments  and  shore  up 
infrastructure  in  states  on  the  verge  of  collapse  or 
emerging  from  deadly  conflict.  FCNL  helped  secure 
$55  million  in  funding  for  the  Civilian  Response 
Corps  earlier  this  year,  and  up  to  $120  million  in 
funds  is  still  pending. 

Give  priority  to  the  prevention  of  deadly  conflict 
at  the  most  senior  levels  of  government,  such  as  in 
the  National  Security  Council.  Preventing  the  next 
conflict  from  descending  into  violence  and  atrocities 
requires  that  senior  government  officials  pay 
attention  and  respond  quickly  to  emerging  conflicts. 

As  the  incoming  Obama  administration  and 
Congress  look  to  save  money,  they  should  consider 
the  savings  —  in  lives  and  dollars  —  of  investing 
more  in  civilian  foreign  policy  tools  and  reducing 
bloated  military  spending.  The  coming  years  present 
a  historic  opportunity  to  reshape  U.S.  foreign  policy 
away  from  military  reaction  and  toward  the  peaceful 
prevention  of  deadly  conflict.  ■ 
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Development:  Making  Aid  More  Effective 


Preventing  deadly  conflict  and  mass  atrocities 
requires  addressing  underlying  causes  of 
conflict,  such  as  drought  and  natural  disasters, 
socioeconomic  inequality,  and  poor  governance. 
Well-designed  development  assistance  can  help 
reduce  tensions,  strengthen  weak  institutions,  and 
support  long-term  peacebuilding.  Poorly  designed 
assistance  may  exacerbate  tensions  and  undermine 
peace. 

Although  the  Rush  administration  increased  official 
U.S.  development  assistance  significantly  during 
its  tenure,  much  of  the  increase  went  to  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan  or  was  allocated  to  a  few  programs, 
such  as  the  Millennium  Challenge  Account  and  the 
presidential  HIV  /  AIDS  initiative,  leaving  vast  areas 
of  need  unaddressed.  While  the  United  States  gives 
the  most  total  dollars  of  development  assistance,  it 
still  gives  the  least  of  any  rich  country  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  income  (GNI)  —  in  2007  just  $22 
billion,  or  0.16  percent  of  GNI.  About  a  quarter  of 
that  aid  was  concentrated  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan, 
another  quarter  funded  poverty-reduction  and 
development  needs  in  all  other  nations,  and  nearly 
half  went  toward  economic  and  political  support  for 
strategic  allies. 

Giving  aid  based  on  short-term  U.S.  political  and 
military  interests  rather  than  long-term  needs 
in  recipient  countries  undermines  its  capacity  to 
build  peace.  Meanwhile,  requirements  that  foreign 
assistance  serve  U.S.  national  interests  and  benefit 
U.S.  companies  (known  as  "tied  aid")  undermine 
the  effectiveness  and  increase  the  costs  of  aid.  Rather 
than  building  up  local  economies,  U.S.  aid  projects 
often  rely  on  expensive  outside  contractors  and 
materials  when  cheaper  local  labor  and  supplies 
would  be  a  better  investment  in  development. 

U.S.  development  assistance  suffers  from  both 
poor  policy  direction  and  a  severely  understaffed 
implementing  agency.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  (USAID),  which  employed 
about  7,500  foreign  service  officers  at  the  end  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  today  has  barely  1,0(X)  officers. 
Although  USAID  now  includes  a  small  office 
charged  with  making  peacebuilding  and  conflict 


prevention  more  integral  to  U.S.  development 
programs,  the  agency  needs  better  funding  and  a 
new  vision  to  address  root  causes  of  conflict  through 
sustainable  development. 

As  with  U.S.  diplomacy,  U.S.  development  assistance 
increasingly  is  carried  out  by  the  military.  Between 
1998  and  2005,  development  assistance  controlled 
by  the  Pentagon  increased  dramatically,  while 
assistance  under  USAID's  control  shrank,  according 
to  the  Center  for  Global  Development.  This  milita¬ 
rization  of  assistance  tends  to  focus  on  short-term 
goals  and  taints  humanitarian  neutrality,  further 
hampering  U.S.  long-term  development  efforts. 

Reforming  Foreign  Aid 

Fortunately,  consensus  is  growing  in  Washington  for 
serious  reform  of  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

Rep.  Howard  Berman  (CA),  chair  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  is  leading  a  compre¬ 
hensive  review  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
which  guides  U.S.  foreign  aid.  First  written  in  1961, 
this  legislation  has  been  repeatedly  modified  by 
Congress,  leaving  layers  of  competing  objectives 
and  bureaucracy.  In  2009  Berman  plans  to  introduce 
a  new  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  to  bring  greater 
coherence  to  the  system.  Congress  may  also  try 
to  strengthen  or  even  rebuild  USAID.  FCNL  is 
working  to  ensure  foreign  assistance  reform  includes 
reasserting  civilian  control  over  all  aid. 

The  incoming  Obama  administration  has  voiced 
support  for  enhancing  U.S.  development  assistance 
and  reforming  foreign  aid.  The  Obama-Biden 
platform  called  for  cutting  in  half  extreme  poverty 
around  the  world  by  2015  and  doubling  foreign 
assistance  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Despite  the  widely  recognized  need  for  foreign  aid 
reform,  the  context  of  a  national  recession,  ongoing 
wars,  and  a  global  economic  crisis  means  that 
members  of  Congress  may  not  make  improving 
U.S.  development  assistance  a  priority  unless  their 
constituents  tell  them  to  do  so.  ■ 
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Cooperation: 

-  U.N.  Relations 


International 
Rebuilding  U.S.  - 

President-Elect  Barack  Obama  has  promised  to  work 
with  the  international  community  to  resolve  current 
conflicts,  build  peace  in  war-tom  countries,  and 
shore  up  fragile  states.  After  eight  years  of  a  U.S. 
go-it-alone  approach,  the  international  community, 
and  the  United  Nations  in  particular,  eagerly  awaits 
the  fmits  of  this  promise. 

Even  with  strong  presidential  support,  however. 
Congress  alone  will  decide  whether  to  pay  the 
nearly  $1.6  billion  this  country  owes  the  United 
Nations  in  back  dues.  This  money  funds  U.N. 
diplomatic  and  peacekeeping  missions,  which  the 
United  States  votes  for  in  the  Security  Council. 

By  paying  its  U.N.  debt,  the  United  States  would 
take  a  giant  step  toward  rebuilding  its  relationship 
with  the  international  community  and  restoring  U.S. 
credibility  at  the  world  body. 

U.N.  Taking  on  New  Roles 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  U.N.  presence 
around  the  world  has  grown  as  the  organization 
takes  on  an  increasingly  complex  set  of  tasks.  In 
1991, 10,000  people  were  stationed  in  eight  U.N. 
peacekeeping  missions.  Today,  more  than  100,000 
peacekeepers  and  civilian  personnel  are  stationed  in 
20  missions  around  the  globe. 

The  nature  of  U.N.  peacekeeping  has  also  changed 
dramatically.  In  the  past,  the  United  Nations  sent 
peacekeepers  to  monitor  borders  and  support 
cease-fires  in  relatively  stable  situations  after  a  peace 
agreement  was  in  place.  Today,  the  organization 
often  sends  peacekeepers  into  places  where  they 
are  expected  to  repel  violent  attacks  and  protect 
civilians.  Often  peacekeeping  missions  suffer 
from  unclear  mandates,  inadequate  personnel  or 
resources,  and  poor  training  or  oversight. 

Despite  such  challenges,  these  missions  remain  a 
cost-effective  and  important  tool  to  help  end  violent 
conflicts.  Last  year  the  United  Nations  financed  20 
peace  operations  for  just  $7  billion.  The  United  States 
spends  about  $12  billion  on  military  operations  in 
Iraq  each  month. 


U.N.  peacekeepers  must  be  supported  by 
diplomatic,  reconstmction,  and  peacebuilding 
efforts  for  the  peace  to  be  lasting.  Within  five  years 
of  signing  a  peace  agreement,  half  of  all  countries 
emerging  from  conflict  return  to  war,  according 
to  the  economist  Paul  Collier.  Many  countries 
relapse  because  of  poor  governance,  socioeconomic 
inequality,  and  a  lack  of  civilian  institutions  such 
as  the  police,  problems  that  U.N.  peacekeeping 
missions  are  poorly  designed  to  address. 

The  United  Nations  is  playing  a  bigger  role  in 
helping  countries  recover  from  and  avoid  relapsing 
into  warfare.  In  2005  the  United  States  backed  the 
creation  of  the  U.N.  Peacebuilding  Commission 
to  better  coordinate  aid  and  consolidate  peace  in 
postconflict  countries.  The  commission,  which  already 
has  supported  peacebuilding  in  places  like  Burundi, 
Cote  d'Ivoire,  and  Guinea-Bissau,  relies  on  voluntary 
contributions  from  member  states.  U.S.  financial 
support  would  improve  its  chances  of  success. 

New  Administration,  New  Relations 

Prior  to  his  election,  Obama  expressed  support  for 
re-engaging  with  the  United  Nations,  including 
paying  all  U.S.  debt  to  the  organization  and  backing 
up  peacekeeping  missions  in  fragile  states  with 
diplomacy  and  increased  foreign  assistance.  We 
at  FCNL  have  urged  the  new  president  to  request 
funding  for  the  U.N.  Peacebuilding  Fund  and  to 
direct  the  incoming  director  of  foreign  assistance 
to  better  coordinate  U.S.  aid  with  the  U.N. 
Peacebuilding  Commission. 

We  are  encouraged  by  Obama's  stated  support  for 
the  United  Nations  and  his  promise  to  pay  U.S. 
dues.  His  decision  to  make  the  next  U.S.  ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  part  of  the  Cabinet  further 
suggests  that  his  administration  will  work  more 
cooperatively  within  the  world  body. 

Congress,  which  controls  the  funding,  also  needs 
to  hear  that  these  efforts  should  be  a  priority.  We 
will  work  with  the  administration  and  Congress 
to  ensure  that  the  new  president's  promises  move 
beyond  rhetoric  and  into  action.  ■ 
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Priorities  (continued  from  page  8) 

Support  immigration  reform  that  respects  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  all  immigrants;  demonstrates 
compassion  for  families;  protects  children,  asylum 
seekers,  and  other  vulnerable  persons;  realis¬ 
tically  addresses  the  need  for  foreign  workers  both 
temporary  and  permanent;  and  provides  practical 
pathways  to  legal  residency  and  citizenship.  Urge 
Congress  to  demilitarize  U.S.  borders. 

Promote  and  preserve  tribal  sovereignty  of 
indigenous  peoples  within  the  United  States. 

Support  legislation  that  respects  their  rights, 
promotes  their  well-being,  honors  treaty 
commitments,  and  fosters  understanding. 

III.  We  seek  a  community  where  every  person's 
potential  may  be  fulfilled: 

Support  the  government's  constitutional  role  "to 
promote  the  general  welfare"  by  urging  Congress 
to  provide  adequate  resources  for  human  security 
and  the  public  good.  Support  programs  to 
alleviate  poverty  and  address  pressing  human  and 
community  needs,  such  as  food,  housing,  education, 
and  opportunities  for  meaningful  employment.  In 
particular,  we  call  for  equitable  access  to  health  care. 

IV.  We  seek  an  Earth  restored: 

Support  bold  and  immediate  measures  to  counter 
global  climate  change  and  assist  threatened  human 
populations  at  home  and  abroad.  Promote  deep, 
quick,  and  fair  reductions  in  U.S.  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  through  regulation  and  incentives  for 
energy  conservation  and  efficiency,  accelerated 
development  and  use  of  renewable  energy  resources, 
sustainable  agriculture,  public  transportation,  and 
other  effective  means. 

Support  establishment  of  and  compliance  with 
multilateral  environmental  agreements  that  promote 
equity  and  sustainability. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

As  way  opens,  FCNL  will  continue  Friends' 
long-standing  witness  for  rights  of  conscience,  an 
end  to  institutional  racism,  criminal  justice  reform 
that  includes  principles  of  restorative  justice  and 
abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  and  a  just  and  lasting 


peace  in  the  Middle  East  through  equitable  treatment 
of  Israelis,  Palestinians,  and  their  neighbors. 

FCNL's  work  will  be  based  on  legislative 
opportunity,  specific  expertise  and  leadings,  and 
available  resources.  FCNL's  Policy  Statement  gives 
it  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  crises  and  important 
legislative  opportunities. 

In  establishing  these  priorities  for  the  111th  Congress, 
we  are  encouraged  by  the  past  successes  of  FCNL's 
efforts  to  influence  federal  policy  and  by  the  strong 
community  of  Friends  and  other  like-minded  people 
engaged  in  this  work. 

As  we  work  to  find  solutions  to  these  complex 
problems.  Friends  continue  to  seek  Divine  guidance, 
renewed  strength,  and  hope.  ■ 


Take  Action:  Tell  Congress, 
"Don't  Shortchange 
Peacebuilding" 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
approved  $115  million  for  a  State  Depart¬ 
ment-led  program  to  prevent  wars  and  stabilize 
areas  recovering  from  violent  conflict.  House 
appropriators  have  approved  a  lower  amount 
for  this  program,  the  Civilian  Stabilization 
Initiative,  which  would  fund  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization 
at  the  State  Department  and  create  a  civilian 
response  corps.  Budget  pressures  may  lead 
House  and  Senate  appropriators  to  scale  down 
to  the  House  figure  or  otherwise  substantially 
reduce  funding  for  this  program. 

Contact  your  members  of  Congress  and  ask 
them  to  ensure  that  the  Civilian  Stabilization 
Initiative  is  funded  at  the  Senate's  figure  of 
$115  million  in  the  final  2009  State  and  Foreign 
Operations  appropriations  bill  to  be  sent  to  the 
president  in  January.  Peacebuilding  should  be  a 
priority,  and  this  country's  plans  to  invest  in  it 
should  not  be  shortchanged. 
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FCNL  Legislative  Priorities  for  the  111th  Congress 


Approved  by  the  General  Committee  — 
November  15,  2008 

For  65  years,  the  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation  (FCNL)  has  brought  the  spiritual 
experience  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers)  to  bear  on  federal  legislative  processes  and 
public  poF  .y  decisions.  Every  two  years  we  consult 
with  Quaker  meetings,  churches,  and  organizations 
around  the  country  to  help  discern  priorities  for  our 
lobbying  and  public  education  work  during  the  next 
Congress. 

More  clearly  than  ever  before.  Friends  recognize 
that  the  critical  and  interconnected  issues  of  energy 
and  environment  relate  not  only  to  climate  change, 
but  also  to  war,  military  spending,  the  nation's 
budget,  and  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  meof 
domestic  human  needs  and  invest  in  the  well-being 
of  vulnerable  populations  abroad.  We  are  called 
to  redefine  the  human  and  national  security  of 
the  United  States  to  include  freedom  from  deadly 
conflict,  freedom  from  abuse  of  power,  assurance 
of  basic  human  needs,  and  protection  of  the  Earth's 
commons  —  the  air,  land,  and  water  on  which  all  life 
depends. 

At  this  historic  and  hopeful  moment,  FCNL  selects 
the  following  priorities  for  our  legislative  work  and 
public  education  during  the  111th  Congress. 


I.  We  seek  a  world  free  of  war  and  the  threat  of 
wan 

Build  U.S.  government  capacity  for  peaceful 
prevention  and  resolution  of  deadly  conflict.  Actively 
support  the  United  Nations  and  multilateral  problem 
solving,  including  respect  for  international  law  and 
treaties. 

Promote  arms  control,  disarmament,  and  nuclear 
nonproliferation.  Seek  U.S.  ratification  of  and 
compliance  with  bans  on  nuclear  testing,  cluster 
munitions,  and  landmines. 

Work  for  demilitarization  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
aid  programs.  Urge  reductions  in  the  overall  military 
budget  and  in  worldwide  U.S.  military  operations. 
Emphasize  joint  aid,  civilian  peacebuilding,  and 
regional  diplomacy,  especially  in  relation  to  Iran, 

Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and  Pakistan.  Promote  fulfillment 
of  U.S.  moral  and  legal  obligations  for  reconstruction. 

Press  for  the  removal  of  U.S.  bases  and  combat  forces 
from  Iraq. 

II.  We  seek  a  society  with  equity  and  justice  for  all: 

Support  the  restoration  of  full  civil  liberties  and 
habeas  corpus  protections  for  all  persons.  Oppose 
torture  and  secret  prisons.  Promote  human  rights 
around  the  world  especially  through  international 
institutions  and  law. 


(continued  on  page  7) 
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